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He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  love; 

Tents  of  coolness,  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers,  he  may  not  live  to  see. 
Gifts  that  grow  are  best, 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest. 

Plant!  Life  does  the  rest. 


— Lucy  Larcom 
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Suggestive  program  for  Arbor  and  Bird  day 

Song — Tree-planting,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  America 
Reading  Governor's  Arbor  and  Bird  day  proclamation 
Song — Selected  by  the  teacher 
Recitation — Little  by  little 

Essay  or  Talk — Descriptions  and  comparisons  of  some  native 
trees  prepared  from  Trees  in  Winter* 

Recitation — What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  a  tree? 

Essay  or  Talk — Trees  with  stories** 

or 

Uses  of  trees 

Reading — Message  from  the  Governor 
Song — Old  oaken  bucket 
Reading — The  birds’  petition 
Recitation — The  brown  thrush 
Recitation — Crumbs  to  the  birds 
Song — Selected  by  the  teacher 

Short  essays  or  talks  by  pupils  on  some  of  the  following 
subjects 

Birds  I  know  best 

Our  winter  birds 

Why  the  farmer  needs  the  birds 

The  birds’  friend1' 

Recitation — The  bluebird 

Address  by  school  supervisor,  committee  or  other  visitor 
Song — Selected  by  the  teacher 

*This  book  will  be  supplied  upon  application  to  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

**Stories  of  the  following  trees  are  suggested 
Charter  oak,  Hartford 
Washington  elm,  Cambridge 
Treaty  elm,  Philadelphia 

fThis  suggests  a  talk  on  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  McLean  and 
passed  by  the  last  congress,  protecting  migratory  birds 

Copies  of  Senator  McLean’s  speech  in  favor  of  this  bill  may  be  secured 
by  writing  Senator  George  P  McLean,  Washington,  D  C 
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Suggestions  for  celebration 

The  day  may  be  appropriately  celebrated  by  planting  trees  on 
the  school  grounds  and  at  your  homes,  following  the  in¬ 
structions  for  planting  trees,  given  in  this  document 

If  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  not  already  junior  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Audubon  society,  Bird  day  is  a  fitting  time  to 
join  that  society.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Fran¬ 
ces  A  Hurd,  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  Miss  Hurd  is  the 
school  secretary  of  the  society 

Selections  for  the  program 

Song,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  America 

TREE-PLANTING 

Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees! 

Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze, 

Lovely  they  stand! 

The  song  birds  o’er  them  trill, 

They  shade  each  tinkling  rill, 

They  crowd  each  swelling  hill, 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way, 

Plant  them  where  children  play 
And  toilers  rest, 

In  every  verdant  vale, 

On  every  sunny  swale,. 

Whether  to  grow  or  fail, — 

God  knoweth  best. 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair, 

Plant  them  with  earnest  care — 

No  toil  is  vain. 

Plant  in  a  fitter  place, 

Where,  like  a  lovely  face, 

Set  in  some  sweeter  grace, 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessing  send — 

All  things  on  him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 

His  presence  and  his  power 
Are  everywhere. 

— Samuel  F  Smith 


MESSAGE  FROM  GOVERNOR  BALDWIN 

What  can  children  do  for  trees  and  birds? 

A  good  many  things.  Here  are  a  few  of  them. 

They  can  keep  from  breaking  branches  off  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  trees ;  from  cutting  the  bark  off  their  neighbors’  silver 
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birches ;  from  building  fires  in  hollow  tree-trunks ;  and  from 
leaving  any  fires  burning,  which  they  may  have  set  in  the 
woods. 

They  can  keep  from  robbing  birds’  nests,  and  shooting  song 
birds.  They  can  encourage  birds  to  nest  in  their  gardens,  by 
hanging  up  on  the  trees  in  Spring-time  bits  of  twine  or  ravelled 
threads  that  can  be  used  to  build  the  nests.  They  can  put  out 
food  in  the  Winter,  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  and  the 
bushes,  for  the  birds  that  winter  with  us  to  eat. 

Let  these  serve  as  samples  of  what  any  child  in  a  country 
town  finds  right  at  hand,  to  do.  The  city  child  has  fewer 
chances,  but  every  park  and  bit  of  neighboring  woodland  brings 
him  some. 

If  everybody,  young  or  old,  does  what  he  can,  according  to 
his  opportunities,  to  preserve  and  multiply  our  trees  and  birds, 
he  does  his  duty  by  them.  To  do  less  is  to  fail  of  duty, — of 
duty  to  the  State. 

New  Haven,  March  24,  1913. 

LITTLE  BY  LITTLE 

“Little  by  little,”  an  acorn  said, 

As  it  slowly  sank  in  its  mossy  bed; 

“I  am  improving  every  day, 

Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away.” 

Little  by  little  it  sipped  the  dew, 

Little  by  little  each  day  it  grew; 

Downward  it  sent  out  a  thread-like  root, 

Up  in  the  air  springs  a  tiny  shoot. 

Day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 

Little  by  little  the  leaves  appear ; 

And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide, 

Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the  forest’s  pride. 


WHAT  BO  WE  PLANT  WHEN  WE  PLANT  A  TREE? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea. 

We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails, 

We  plant  the  planks  to  withstand  the  gales, 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  and  knee. 

We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  house  for  you  and  me. 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 

The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be. 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
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What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 

We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 

We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country’s  flag. 

We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free. 

We  plant  all  these  things  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Henry  Abbey 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANTING 

By  L  H  Bailey 

Director  College  of  agriculture,  Cornell  university 

The  kinds  of  plants  to  use. — One  great  principle  will 
simplify  the  matter ;  the  main  planting  should  be  for  foliage 
effects.  That  is,  think  first  of  giving  the  yard  a  heavy  border- 
mass.  Flowers  are  mere  decorations. 

Select  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  the  commonest,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheapest,  hardiest  and  most  likely  to  grow.  There 
is  no  district  so  poor  and  bare  that  enough  plants  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured,  without  money,  for  the  schoolyard.  You  will  find  them 
in  the  woods,  in  old  yards,  along  the  fences.  It  is  little  matter  if 
no  one  knows  their  names.  What  is  handsomer  than  a  tangled 
fence-row  ? 

Scatter  in  a  few  trees  along  the  fence  and  about  the  buildings. 
Maples,  basswood,  elms,  ashes,  buttonwood,  pepperidge,  oaks, 
beeches,  birches,  hickories,  poplars,  a  few  trees  of  pine  or  spruce 
or  hemlock — any  of  these  are  excellent.  If  the  country  is  bleak, 
a  rather  heavy  planting  of  evergreens  about  the  border,  in  the 
place  of  so  much  shrubbery,  is  excellent. 

For  shrubs,  use  the  common  things  to  be  found  in  the  woods 
and  swales,  together  with  roots  which  can  be  had  in  every  old 
yard.  Willows,  osiers,  witch-hazel,  dogwood,  wild  roses,  thorn 
apples,  haws,  elders,  sumac,  wild  honeysuckles — these  and  others 
can  be  found  in  every  school  district.  From  the  farm  yards  can 
be  secured  snowballs,  spireas,  lilacs,  forsythias,  mock  oranges, 
loses,  snowberries,  barberries,  flowering  currants,  honeysuckles 
and  the  like. 

Vines  can  be  used  to  excellent  purpose  on  the  outbuildings  or 
on  the  schoolhouse  itself.  The  common  wild  Virginia  creeper  is 
the  most  serviceable.  On  brick  or  stone  schoolhouses  the  Boston 
ivy  or  Japanese  empelopsis  may  be  used,  unless  the  location  is 
very  bleak.  This  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
Honeysuckles,  clematis,  and  bittersweet  are  also  attractive. 
Bowers  are  always  interesting  to  children ;  and  actinidia  (to  be 
had  at  nurseries)  is  best  for  this  purpose. 

Kinds  of  plants  for  decoration. — Against  these  heavy 
borders  and  in  the  angles  about  the  building  many  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ering  plants  can  be  grown.  The  flowers  are  much  more  easily 
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cared  for  in  such  positions  than  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
lawn,  and  they  also  show  off  better. 

Only  those  flowers  should  be  used  which  are  very  easy  to  grow 
and  which  have  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  They 
should  also  be  such  as  bloom  in  spring  or  fall,  when  the  school  is 
in  session.  Perennial  plants — those  which  live  from  year  to 
year — are  excellent.  Of  these,  day  lilies,  bleeding  hearts,  pinks, 
bluebells,  hollyhocks,  perennial  phlox  and  hibiscus  are  always 
useful.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  common  wild  asters  and 
goldenrods.  They  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  they  improve 
when  grown  in  rich  ground  and  given  plenty  of  room ;  and  they 
bloom  in  the  fall. 

Many  kinds  of  bulbs  are  useful,  especially  as  so  many  of  them 
bloom  very  early  in  spring.  Think  of  a  school  yard  with  cro¬ 
cuses,  daffodils,  and  tulips  in  it. 


PLANTING  TREES  IN  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 


SUGGESTIONS  ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  BY  THE  FORESTRY  DIVISION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  following  suggestions  give  such  general  advice  as  may 
aid  teachers,  pupils,  and  others  to  perform  the  practical  work  of 
Arbor  day. 


CHOICE  OF  TREES 

i.  General  considerations: 

Trees  for  school-grounds  and  yards,  along  roadsides  and 
streets,  must  be  such  as  are  least  liable  to  suffer  from  injuries; 
they  should  be  compact  and  symmetrical  in  shape,  free  from  ob¬ 
jectionable  habits,  such  as  bad  odors,  root-sprouting,  frequent 
dropping  of  parts,  etc.,  and  from  insect  pests,  and  if  planted  for 
shade,  should  have  a  broad  crown  and  a  dense  foliage  budding 
early  in  spring  and  retaining  leaves  long  into  the  fall.  Absence 
of  skillful  hands  at  tree-planting  on  Arbor  days  would  also 
limit  the  selection  to  those  which  are  transplanted  easily  and  re¬ 
quire  the  least  care. 

Trees  native  to  the  region  in  which  the  planting  is  done 
usually  have  more  promise  of  success,  and  are  generally  less 
costly  than  exotics.  Trees  from  well-managed  nurseries  are 
preferable  to  those  grown  in  the  forest,  because  their  root-sys¬ 
tem  is  better  prepared  for  transplanting.  Rapidly  growing 
trees,  although  giving  shade  soonest,  are  mostly  short  lived,  and 
become  soonest  unsightly. 
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2.  Size: 

Although,  as  a  rule,  small  plants  have  a  better  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess,  other  considerations  recommend  the  choice  of  larger  sizes 
for  roadside  and  ornamental  planting.  Trees  of  any  size  can  be 
successfully  transplanted,  but  in  proportion  to  the  size  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  amount  of  work,  and  the  necessary  care  increases. 
As  a  rule  the  largest  size  should  not  exceed  two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Those 
one-half  that  size  will  probably  make  better  growth,  because 
less  of  their  root-system  will  be  curtailed  in  taking  them  up  for 
transplanting. 

3.  Tree  suitable  for  transplanting: 

a.  An  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  Not  the  turnip-like  main 
or  tap-root,  but  the  little  fibers,  sustain  the  life  of  a  tree.  See  » 
that  there  are  plenty  of  them,  compactly  grown  within  a  small 
compass,  and  that  they  are  not  stripped  of  their  bark,  or  torn  at 
their  ends,  or  dried  up. 

b.  A  normal  form  and  well-proportioned  development  of 
shaft-crown.  The  shaft  should  be  clear  and  straight,  neither 
thick-set  and  short  nor  thread  like  and  over-elongated,  but  grad¬ 
ually  tapering,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  up  its  head  without 
support.  The  normal  crown  is  characterized  by  vigorous,  full- 
sized  leaves  or  else  by  a  large  number  of  thick  and  full  buds; 
it  covers  the  main  stem  one  third  to  one  half  its  length,  with  a 
symmetric  spread,  evenly  branched,  and  has  only  one  leader,  of 
moderate  length. 

The  length  and  vigor  of  the  last  year’s  shoots,  number  and 
thickness  of  buds,  and  appearance  of  the  bark,  afford  means  of 
judging  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  tree. 

c.  The  position  from  which  the  tree  came  has  some  influence 
on  its  further  development.  Trees  from  the  forest  have  gener¬ 
ally  a  wide-spreading  root-system,  which  is  difficult  to  take  up 
and  transplant.  Those  which  have  grown  in  the  forest,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  start  easily  in  the  open  sunlight ;  those  from  cool 
north  sides  are  apt  to  sicken  when  placed  on  hot  exposures,  and 
vice  versa.  A  healthy  tree  from  poor  soil  transferred  into  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  will  show  itself  grateful  by  vigorous  development. 

4.  Treatment  before  transplanting: 

In  taking  up  a  tree  for  transplanting,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  to  secure  as  much  of  the  root-system  intact  as  pos¬ 
sible,  especially  of  the  small  fibrous  roots. 

a.  Never  allow  roots  to  became  dry,  from  the  time  of  taking 
up  the  tree  until  it  is  transplanted.  To  prevent  drying  during 
transportation,  cover  the  roots  with  moist  straw,  or  moss,  or 
bags,  or  leave  on  them  as  much  soil  of  the  original  bed  as  pos- 
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feible.  At  the  place  where  the  root  is  to  be  planted,  if  the  plant¬ 
ing  cannot  be  done  at  once,  “heel  in”  the  roots,  i.  e.,  cover  them 
and  part  of  the  lower  stem  with  fresh  earth,  or  place  the  tree 
in  the  plant  hole,  throwing  several  spadefuls  of  earth  on  the 
roots. 

b.  Pruning  roots  and  branches  is  almost  always  necessary, 
but  must  be  done  with  great  care,  especially  as  to  root  pruning. 
The  cutting  at  the  roots  should  be  as  little  as  possible,  only  re¬ 
moving  with  a  clean  sharp  cut  the  bruised  and  broken  parts. 
Extra  long  tap-roots  may  be  cut  away,  but  all  the  small  fibrous 
roots  should  be  preserved.  The  cutting  at  the  top  is  done  to 
bring  crown  and  root  into  proportion ;  the  more  loss  at  the  root- 
system  has  been  experienced,  the  more  need  of  reducing  the 
crown  system.  Larger  trees,  therefore,  require  mostly  severer 
pruning,  especially  on  poor  soils;  yet,  if  there  be  fibrous  roots 
enough  to  sustain  great  evaporation  from  the  crown,  the  less  cut 
the  better.  With  large  trees  severe  pruning  is  less  dangerous 
than  too  little.  A  clean  cut,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  stem  or 
remaining  branch,  will  facilitate  the  healing  of  the  wound.  No 
stumps  should  be  left  (except  with  conifers,  which  suffer  but 
little  pruning).  Shortening  of  the  end  shoots  to  one  half  or 
two  thirds  of  their  length  may  be  done  a  little  above  a  bud 
which  is  to  take  the  lead.  As  a  rule,  the  pruning  for  symmetry 
should  have  been  done  a  year  or  so  before  transplanting,  but 
may  be  done  a  year  after. 


KINDS 

Leaving  out  conifers— -which  require  more  careful  handling 
and  better  situations  than  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  had  on  occasions 
like  that  in  view^— there  are  over  one  hundred  indigenous 
species  to  choose  from  for  planting  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Of 
these,  thirty  or  forty  might  deserve  attention  for  Arbor  day 
tree-planting,  according  to  climate,  soil,  and  situation  or  object. 
It  is  best  to  limit  the  choice  for  this  occasion  to  trees  of  recog¬ 
nized  merit,  native  to  the  locality ;  opportunities  will  vary  the 
choice.  It  is  only  possible  to  name  the  following  selections, 
which  admit  of  a  wide  application : 

Three  trees,  to  be  planted  where  nothing  else  will  grow; 
easily  transplanted ;  growing  rapidly,  but  short-lived ;  easily 
injured;  root-sprouting;  soon  scraggy-looking,  unless  spe¬ 
cially  attended : 

Silver  maple  Carolina  poplar  Box-elder 

Four  trees,  among  the  best  for  street  and  lawn: 

Sugar  maple  Red  maple  Linden  Elm 
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Five  desirable  trees  for  lawn  or  yard: 

Tulip  tree  Red  oak 

Black  cherry 


Willow  oak 
Sweet  gum 


Si. x  trees,  suitable  for  special  positions: 

Sycamore  Black  birch  Ash 
Chestnut 

Two  foreigners  of  note: 

Horse  chestnut 


Paulownia 


Black  walnut 
Beech 


METHOD  OF  PLANTING  A  TREE 


1.  Holes  are  best  made  before  the  trees  are  brought  to  the 
ground:  They  should  be  a  little  deeper  than  the  depth  of  the 
root-system,  but  twice  as  large  around  as  seems  necessary,  to 
facilitate  penetration  of  rains  and  development  of  rootlets 
through  the  loosened  soil.  Place  the  top  soil,  which  is  better 
(being  richer  in  easily  assimilated  plant  food),  to  one  side,  the 
raw  soil  from  the  bottom  to  the  other  side ;  in  filling  back  bring 
the  richer  soil  to  the  bottom.  If  it  be  practicable,  improve  a 
heavy  loamy  soil  by  adding  to  and  mixing  with  it  looser  sandy 
soil,  or  loose  poor  soil  by  enriching  it  with  loam  or  compost. 
Keep  all  stones  out  of  the  bottom ;  they  may  be  used  above  the 
roots,  or  better,  on  the  surface.  Providing  proper  drainage  is 
the  best  means  of  improving  ground  for  tree-planting.  Use  no 
manure,  except  as  a  top  dressing. 

2.  Planting  is  best  done  by  two  or  three  persons:  A,  who 
manipulates  the  tree,  is  the  planter,  and  responsible  for  the 
result ;  B  and  C  do  the  spading  under  his  direction.  A  places 
the  tree  in  the  hole,  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  of  the  proper 
size;  a  board  or  stick  laid  across  the  hole  aids  in  judging  the 
depth.  Trees  should  not  be  set  deeper  than  they  stood  before, 
except  in  loose,  poor  soil.  More  trees  are  killed  by  too  deep 
planting  than  the  reverse.  If  the  root-system  is  developed 
sideways,  but  not  centrally,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  hill  is  raised 
in  the  hole  to  fill  out  the  hollow  space  in  the  root-system,  and 
the  earth  of  the  hill  is  patted  down  with  the  spade.  When  the 
hole  is  in  proper  order,  A  holds  the  tree  perpendicularly  in  the 
middle  of  the  hole,  with  the  side  bearing  the  fullest  branches 
toward  the  south  or  southwest,  for  better  protection  of  the  shaft 
against  the  sun.  B  and  C  spread  the  roots  into  natural  po¬ 
sition,  and  then  fill  in  the  soil,  using  the  good  soil  first — small 
spadefuls  deliberately  thrown  over  the  roots  in  all  directions, 
while  A,  by  a  slight  shaking  and  pumping  up  and  down  of  the 
shaft,  aids  the  earth  in  settling  around  the  rootlets.  A  close 
contact  of  the  soil  with  the  rootlets  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
planting.  Only  fine,  mellow  soil,  not  too  moist,  and  free  from 
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stones,  will  permit  such  close  adjustment  to  the  rootlets,  which 
should  also  be  aided  by  hand  and  fingers  filling  in  every  crevice. 
A,  while  setting  the  tree,  must  exercise  care  to  keep  it  in  proper 
position  and  perpendicular,  until  the  soil  is  packed  so  as  to 
keep  the  tree  in  place ;  then  B  and  C  rapidly  fill  the  holes,  A 
treading  down  the  soil  firmly  after  a  sufficient  quantity  is  filled 
in,  finishing  off  a  little  above  the  general  level  to  allow  for  set¬ 
tling,  and  finally  placing  the  stones  or  any  mulching  around  the 
trunk,  i 

3.  Watering: 

The  practice  of  using  water  while  planting  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  good  one,  unless  the  water  is  very  carefully  applied 
with  a  “rose”  after  the  soil  is  well  filled  in  and  packed  around 
the  fibrous  roots.  Especially  with  a  soil  which  has  a  tendency 
to  clog,  there  is  great  danger  of  an  uneven  distribution  and 
settling,  with  consequent  empty  spaces  between  the  roots. 
More  trees  are  probably  killed  by  too  much  water  in  trans¬ 
planting  than  too  little.  Water  after  the  transplanting  (and  per¬ 
haps  before  the  last  shovels  of  earth  are  filled  in),  especially 
if  the  soil  is  dry,  is  useful  and  should  be  applied  during  the 
season,  choosing  the  late  afternoon  or  evening  for  applying  it. 

AFTER-CARE 

Any  mulch  of  waste  material,  hay,  straw,  or,  better,  wood- 
shavings  or  chips,  sawdust,  or  even  stones  simply  placed  around 
the  foot  of  the  tree  are  of  excellent  service  in  checking  evap¬ 
oration. 

Keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  grass  and  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  baking,  by  occasional  hoeing  and  raking,  is  ad¬ 
visable.  To  prevent  the  trees  from  being  swayed  by  the  wind, 
if  of  larger  size,  they  might  be  staked  firmly ;  a  loose  post  is 
worse  than  none.  The  tying  should  be  so  done  as  not  to  cut 
or  injure  the  tree;  a  tree-box  insures  more  safety  against  ac¬ 
cidents.  With  the  development  of  the  crown  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  trim  it  so  as  to  carry  the  top  above  reach.  Trees  are 
not  benefited  by  being  used  as  hitching-posts,  climbing-poles,  or 
other  frolic. 

Summarizing  the  elements  of  success  in  tree-planting,  they 
are : 

1.  Trees  suitable  to  soil  and  surrounding  conditions. 

2.  A  well  developed  root-system,  kept  in  living  condition. 

3.  Wide  holes  and  mellow  soil. 

4.  Firm  packing  of  soil  around  the  roots. 

WHERE  TO  PLANT 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  a  school-room  needs  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fresh  air  and  sufficient  light.  The  trees  planted  upon 
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the  grounds  around  it  should  therefore  stand  far  enough  away 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  although  they  might  when 
grown  afford  a  grateful  shade.  As  a  general  rule,  even  in  the 
smallest  grounds,  a  row  of  trees  may  be  planted  in  the  street, 
six  or  eight  feet  from  the  fence  line,  but  always  protected  by 
guards  and  hitching-posts,  as  already  noticed.  In  small  lots 
the  corners  only  might  admit  of  further  planting ;  but  with 
wider  opportunity  we  may  gain  some  effect  from  the  grouping 
of  trees,  and  upon  still  more  ample  premises,  such  as  should 
always  belong  to  academies  and  colleges,  we  may  with  great 
profit  attempt  the  cultivation  of  trees  in  considerable  variety 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  pleasing  combination  of  views  and 
object-lessons  in  sylviculture.  If '  there  be  out-buildings  they 
should  be  invariably  screened  by  trees,  and  if  there  be  an  ad¬ 
joining  marshy  spot,  it  should  be  covered  with  trees  or  bushes 
suited  to  its  conditions. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
lands  may  be  willing  to  plant  the  roadsides  leading  to  the 
school-house  with  an  avenue  of  trees,  or  they  may  consent  to 
this  being  done  by  those  interested  in  the  school-grounds  under 
improvement.  It  is  always  very  desirable  to  enlist  the  children 
of  the  school  in  these  operations,  by  their  assistance  in  the 
planting  and  their  care  afterward.  Where  certain  trees  are  as¬ 
signed  to  particular  scholars  or  to  little  committees  to  whom 
their  protection  is  intrusted,  the  interest  thus  secured  would 
not  fail  to  produce  the  happiest  effect.  The  trees  might  be 
named  in  memory  of  some  person  or  some  event  worthy  of  re¬ 
membrance,  and  the  associations  thus  created  would  not  fail  to 
recall  the  pleasant  associations  that  happy  childhood  is  sure  to 
impart  to  after  life. 


WHEN  TO  PLANT 

As  a  general  rule,  trees  succeed  best  when  planted  in  spring. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  “season  for  planting  corn”  is  a 
proper  time  for  planting  generally,  and  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  In  some  sections,  however,  fall  planting  has  preference, 
and  in  large  operations  about  a  month  in  spring  and  another 
month  in  fall  are  given  to  the  business.  In  the  case  of  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  they  may  be  transplanted 
with  more  or  less  certainty  at  any  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn  and  the  appearance  of  leaves  in  spring.  With 
the  coniferous  evergreens  the  most  vigorous  time  of  growth — 
just  after  the  buds  have  started — is  preferred.  In  cases  where 
the  young  trees  are  set  from  pots  or  boxes  without  disturibng 
the  soil  about  the  roots,  they  can  be  set  in  the  earth  at  any  time 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  but  do  best  when  planted  in 
spring. 
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ARBOR  DAY 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  highly  commendable  custom,  and  has  but 
the  single  disadvantage  of  sometimes  happening  on  a  day  that 
proves  stormy.  If  such  an  accident  happens,  the  next  pleasant 
day  should  be  devoted  to  the  business,  and  in  all  cases  the  holes 
should  be  all  previously  dug,  so  as  to  expedite  business  and  se¬ 
cure  the  largest  possible  result.  In  cases  where  trees  are  dug 
up  and  their  planting  is  delayed  from  any  cause,  as  will  some¬ 
times  unavoidably  happen  where  they  are  sent  from  distant 
nurseries,  the  roots  should  be  “heeled  in”  by  placing  them  in 
trenches  and  lightly  covering  them  with  soil.  In  every  case  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  roots  covered  from  the  air  as  much 
as  possible  while  out  of  the  ground,  using  cloths,  straw,  hay, 
dead  leaves,  moss,  soil,  or  any  other  covering  most  convenient. 

COLLECTIONS 

There  is  no  school-house  in  the  country,  whether  in  city  and 
village  or  rural  district,  which  might  not  have  at  slight  expense 
an  interesting  collection  of  the  native  woods  of  the  vicinity. 
These  specimens  should  be  prepared  by  having  one  or  more 
faces  planed  and  polished  or  varnished  to  show  the  grain  of 
the  wood  when  worked  to  best  advantage,  and  another  face 
simply  planed  and  left  in  its  natural  color.  There  should  be 
some  portion  of  the  bark,  and  it  would  be  still  better  if  there 
were  shown  in  connection  with  the  wood  dried  specimens  of 
the  leaves  and  blossoms,  the  fruit,  and  the  resinous  or  other 
product.  Such  collections  made  up  by  the  scholars,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  labeled,  under  the  care  of  the  teachers,  would  become  ob¬ 
ject-lessons  of  first  importance  as  an  agency  for  instruction. 
They  would  afford  the  most  profitable  kind  of  employment  for 
the  leisure  hours,  and  might  awaken  a  love  of  close  observa¬ 
tion,  and  a  thirst  for  further  knowledge  that  would  ripen  into 
the  best  of  fruits. 


SPRING 

The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls, 

The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 

The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And  oh,  how  sweet  they  sing! 

To  tell  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  ’tis  spring. 

The  gay  green  grass  comes  creeping 
So  soft  beneath  their  feet; 

The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 
A  music  clear  and  sweet. 
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And  buttercups  are  coming, 

And  scarlet  columbine ; 

And  in  the  sunny  meadows 
The  dandelions  shine. 

And  just  as  many  daisies 
As  their  soft  hands  can  hold 

The  little  ones  may  gather. 

All  fair  in  white  and  gold. 

Here  blows  the  warm  red  clover, 

There  peeps  the  violet  blue; 

0  happy  little  children, 

God  made  them  all  for  you. 

— Celia  Thaxter 


THE  BIRDS'  PETITION 

This  petition,  although  it  refers  to  the  birds  of  a  neighboring  state,  is 
of  particular  interest  to  our  boys  and  girls  and  to  every  lover  of  birds. 

We,  the  song  birds  of  Massachusetts  and  their  playfellows, 
make  this  our  humble  petition: 

We  know  more  about  you  than  you  think  we  do.  We  know 
how  good  you  are.  We  have  hopped  about  the  roofs  and  looked 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  you  have  built  for  poor  and  sick 
and  hungry  people  and  little  lame  and  deaf  and  blind  children. 

We  have  built  nests  in  the  parks  you  have  made  so  beautiful 
for  your  poor  children  to  play  in. 

Every  year  we  fly  a  great  way  over  the  country,  keeping  all  the 
time  where  the  sun  is  bright  and  warm. 

We  are  Americans  just  as  you  are.  Some  of  us,  like  some  of 
you,  came  across  the  great  sea,  but  most  of  us  have  lived  here  a 
long  while.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  have  always  done  their 
best  to  please  your  fathers  and  mothers. 

Now,  we  have  a  sad  story  to  tell  you.  Thoughtless  or  bad 
people  kill  us  because  our  feathers  are  beautiful.  Cruel  boys  de¬ 
stroy  our  nests  and  steal  our  eggs  and  our  young  ones. 

People  with  guns  lie  in  wait  for  us  as  if  the  place  for  a  bird 
is  not  in  the  sky,  alive.  If  this  goes  on,  all  the  song  birds  will  be 
gone. 

Now,  we  humbly  pray  that  you  will  stop  all  this  and  save  us 
from  our  sad  fate.  You  have  already  made  a  law  that  no  one 
shall  kill  a  harmless  song  bird.  Will  you  please  make  another 
that  no  one  shall  wear  our  feathers?  Your  pretty  girls  are 
pretty  enough  without  them. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  as  easy  for  you  to  make  this  law  as  for  a 
blackbird  to  whistle.  If  you  will,  we  know  how  to  pay  you  a 
hundred  times  over.  We  will  play  about  your  gardens  and 
flower  beds.  We  will  destroy  the  wicked  insects  and  worms  that 
spoil  your  currants  and  plums  and  roses. 
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We  will  give  to  you  our  best  songs.  Every  June  morning, 
oriole  and  bobolink  will  fly  after  you  and  make  the  day  more  de¬ 
lightful  to  you.  When  you  sit  on  your  porch  hermit  thrush  and 
wood  thrush  will  sing  to  you. 

We  know  where  we  are  safe.  In  a  little  while  all  the  birds  will 
come  to  live  in  Massachusetts  again,  and  everybody  who  loves 
music  will  like  to  make  a  summer  home  with  you. 

— George  F  Hoar 

The  bird  petition  was  presented,  like  other  petitions,  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature  by  Hon  George  F  Hoar  It  was  received  with  great 
respect  and  resulted  in  a  bill  for  the  further  protection  of  the  birds,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  penal  offense  to  sell,  wear  or  have  possession  of  the  feathers 
of  song  birds  for  the  purpose  of  ornament. 


THE  BROWN  THRUSH 

There’s  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  a  tree — 

He’s  singing  to  you!  he’s  singing  to  me! 

And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 

“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy! 

Don’t  you  hear,  don’t  you  see? 

Hush !  look !  in  my  tree 

I’m  as  happy  as  happy  can  be.” 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  “A  nest  do  you  see, 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper  tree? 

Don’t  meddle !  don’t  touch !  little  girl,  little  boy, 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy! 

Now  I’m  glad!  now  I’m  free! 

And  I  always  shall  be, 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me.” 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 

To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 

And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy, 

“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy! 

But  long  it  won’t  be 

Don’t  you  know?  don’t  you  see? 

Unless  we  are  good  as  can  be !” 

— Lucy  Larcotn 


CRUMBS  TO  THE  BIRDS 

A  bird  appears  a  thoughtless  thing; 
He’s  ever  living  on  the  wing, 

And  keeps  up  such  a  carolling, 

That  little  else  to  do  but  sing 

A  man  would  guess  had  he. 

No  doubt  he  has  his  little  cares, 

And  very  hard  he  often  fares; 

The  which  so  patiently  he  bears. 

That,  listening  to  those  cheerful  airs, 
Who  knows  but  he  may  be 
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In  want  of  his  next  meal  of  seeds? 

I  think  for  that  his  sweet  song  pleads; 

If  so,  his  pretty  art  succeeds, 

I’ll  scatter  there  among  the  weeds 
All  the  small  crumbs  I  see, 

— Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 


THE  BLUEBIRD 

When  winter’s  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more, 

Green  meadows  and  brown-furrowed  fields  reappearing, 

The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  Lakes  are  a-steering; 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing; 

When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 

Oh  then  comes  the  bluebird,  the  herald  of  spring! 

And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the  season. 

Then  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring; 

Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  is  the  weather; 
The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to  spring, 

And  spicewood  and  sassafras  budding  together: 

Oh,  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewives,  repair ! 

Your  walks  border  up;  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisure; 

The  bluebird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air 
That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure. 

He  flits  through  the  orchards,  he  visits  each  tree, 

The  red-flowering  peach  and  the  apple’s  sweet  blossoms; 

He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be, 

And  seizes  the  caitiffs  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms; 

He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  corn  he  devours, 

The  worms  from  their  webs  where  they  riot  and  welter; 

His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours, 

And  all  that  he  asks  is  in  summer  a  shelter. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his  train, 

Now  searching  the  furrows,  now  mounting  to  cheer  him; 

The  gardener  delights  in  his  sweet  simple  strain, 

And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  him; 

The  slow-lingering  schoolboys  forget  they’ll  be  chid, 

While  gazing  intent  as  he  warbles  before  ’em 
In  mantle  of  sky-blue  and  bosom  so  red, 

That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

— Alexander  Wilson 


THE  SPRING  MIGRATION. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  winter  has  only  fairly  set  in  here  in 
Connecticut  when  people  living  south  of  Virginia  notice  a  dis¬ 
turbance  among  the  grackles,  redwings,  robins,  etc.,  that  tells 
that  they  are  about  to  start  on  their  spring  migration  back  to 
their  more  or  less  northward  nesting  ground,  young  and  old  to¬ 
gether.  For,  like  ourselves,  a  bird  remembers  the  place  where 
it  was  raised,  and  always  tries  if  possible  to  make  its  own  home 
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in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  we  note  the  coming  of  a  few 
often  before  March  ist. 

In  the  autumn  migration  most  birds  travel  in  mixed  flocks,  of 
all  sexes  and  ages ;  but  in  spring  the  males  are  apt  to  take  the 
lead  as  if  to  make  sure  that  all  is  right,  and  we  often  hear  the 
bugle  call  of  the  male  Baltimore  oriole  a  week  or  more  before 
his  mate  answers  in  her  rather  fretful  voice. 

All  through  March,  April  and  May  the  birds  come  on ;  every 
morning  will  show  the  trained  eye  some  new  arrival  until  by  June 
ist  they  have  all  either  settled  down  to  the  home  life  of  the  nest, 
or  the  northward  bound  have  passed  on  to  their  summer  haunt9. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  have  the  birds  appear  and  disappear 
each  year  that  unless  we  stop  and  think  we  do  not  realize  how 
wonderful  these  journeys  are,  or  the  perils  by  land  and  water 
that  beset  these  frail  birds  of  the  air. 

Some  of  you  children  feel  that  you  have  traveled  a  great  way 
when  you  have  been  to  Boston,  New  York,  or,  perhaps,  Chicago. 
Take  out  your  geography,  and  turn  to  the  map  of  North  and 
South  America.  Put  your  finger  on  Brazil ;  it  is  here  that  the 
barn  swallow  whom  you  watched  darting  in  and  out  the  hayloft 
window  may  have  wintered.  The  frail  humming-bird  goes  to 
Central  America  with  its  sooty  cousin  the  chimney  swift,  while 
the  nighthawk,  together  with  many  of  the  dainty  wood  warblers, 
makes  secret  excursions  through  the  tropics,  and  if  they  could 
tell  us  what  they  did  and  saw  it  would  make  even  the  Wise  Men 
open  their  eyes. 

One  thing  you  will  notice  in  this  spring  migration ;  the  dull 
colored  birds  appear  the  earliest,  and  the  bright  ones,  like  the 
tanager,  oriole,  chat  and  the  brilliant  warblers,  do  not  usually 
come  until  at  least  some  of  the  trees  are  in  leaf  and  offer  them 
shelter.  If  these  bright  birds  traveled  about  when  everything  is 
bleak  and  bare  they  would  have  no  protection  against  their  ene¬ 
mies  the  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey,  as  they  are  called. 

'Nature  is  such  a  wise,  far-seeing  mother  that  she  provides  for 
all  emergencies,  if  man  does  not  meddle  and  upset  her  plans. 

Mabel  Osgood  Wright 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author 
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